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Preface 


Northerners and Southerners alike have probably grown tired of hear- 
ing about the South as a problem area. It is old stuff. Bored as we all may 
be with the ‘Southern problem,” its long history often seems to permeate 
our thinking about the South to the detriment of our appreciation of present 
realities. As the editors of this issue suggest, there is probably no other 
part of the country about which there exist such fixed stereotypes. Distinc- 
tive regional problems remain aplenty, but to see these in proper perspec- 
tive requires a fresh look at the changing South, where stereotyped precon- 
ceptions are likely to go increasingly astray. 


Arthur Bachrach, a psychologist, and Gordon Blackwell, a sociologist, 
both Southerners, have organized this issue to provide some of the needed 
perspective. Under their editorship, the issue explores changes in several 
important areas of regional life, and the practical and research problems to 
which they give rise. In the concluding article, Prothro assesses some of 
the research opportunities that the South presents to enterprising social psy- 
chologists. 


One problem that receives attention at a general level in the ensuing 
pages is that treated more concretely by Kenneth B. Clark in the most recent 
issue of this Journal:* the social and legal problems of segregation and the 
change to nonsegregated patterns. As this goes to press, decision still pends 
in the United States Supreme Court about the constitutionality of segrega- 
tion in the public schools as it is legally enforced in the Southern states. 
Understandably, the editors urge that in the changes ahead “cultural and 
psychological dimensions of the situation” should take precedence over 
“moral dicta or governmental directives.” Yet, as their collaborators give 
evidence, changes have already been great and rapid, and moral and legal 
principles and directives have played no little part in this process. I cannot 
resist using my editorial prerogative to suggest that these moral dicta, and 
this heritage of constitutional principle out of which governmental directives 
come, are also part of the cultural and psychological situation in which 
a more confident, nonproblematic South is emerging. However the Court 
decides the present issue, the South clearly faces even greater change than it 
has undergone in recent decades. Here, perhaps especially in the next years, 
are unique opportunities for important research. 

M, BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 


* ‘“Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence’, Journal of Social Issues, 1953, 
9, No. 4. ; 











Introduction 


Arthur J. Bachrach and Gordon W. Blackwell 


There is probably no part of the country about which such fixed stereo- 
types exist as the South, an area about which there are several contrasting 
stereotypes. In an era of mass education and mass communication, it is per- 
haps strange that this should be so. Yet there is the romantic, ante-bellum 
stereotype which conceives of the South as it was before 1860 with crinoline- 
clad maidens, moonlight, mint juleps and magnolia, banjoes and Spanish 
moss. Set in opposition is the stereotype of the 1930's, portraying the South 
as a large “Tobacco Road” with poverty and stupidity rampant in dusty 
cotton fields. Overlapping both of these stereotypes are various stage carica- 
tures of the region depicting the Southern politician, the hill billy, the 
Southern belle, or the Negro mammy. As an undercurrent in all of these 
stereotypes is the attitude towards the Negro, the ante-bellum approach of 
slave-exploitation conceived as one tempered with a noblesse oblige in which 
the plantation owner, much as a feudal lord, protected and cared for the 
“faithful old darkies” who were his tenants and propetty. The conception 
of the “Tobacco Road” approach was one which was not in any way tem- 
pered by humanitarian care, perceived as a cruel hostility toward the Negro, 
reaching ultimate fury in lynchings and the maraudings of the Ku Klux Klan. 


That these stereotypes still color the thinking of people, both within 
and without the South, is patent. What is not as patent is the rapid change 
which has taken place, and is now taking place, in the important sociological 
and psychological aspects of the Southern scene. In general, we may delineate 
four areas in which change has been most fundamental and dramatic. These 
are a changing economy with increasing industrialization, urbanization, the 
changes in the old one-party political tradition, and the improvement in the 
status of the Negro. These are, of course, interrelated and all-important in 
determining the true nature of the region. 


In line with the objective of this Journal to focus scientific inquiry 
upon crucial contemporary issues, we have selected writers whose previous 
work qualified them to highlight some of the important situations related 
to human problems in the changing South. The contributors, all experts in 
their fields, have drawn from research data which point up what has hap. 
pened, particularly in the last decade. Industrialization has resulted in a 
changing economy, requiring the use of skilled hands and higher wages, 
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drawing from Negro and white labor alike. The past year saw the first 
Negro doctorate granted at a Southern university formerly composed only of 
white students (an Ed.D. at the University of Virginia), reflecting changes 
in the educational scene, particularly at the graduate level. Urbanization has 
produced population shifts which which have altered the agrarian culture. 
1952, with its presidential election, revealed new political horizons, with the 
possibility of a two-party South looming large. The various articles in this 
issue touch upon these changes, and others, and reflect a new consciousness 
which has developed in the South, manifest in mature advances in sociolo- 
gical and psychological features of human living. The South has indeed for 
some time been aware of itself as an area with much work to be done. 


Where is the South heading with these rapid changes? To know this 
there must be considerable socio-psychological research. Except at a few 
centers, the South has been slow in developing research facilities and in- 
vestigations of the human problems which it faces, This, again a result of 
the developing South-consciousness, is being mitigated by direct attempts to 
stimulate research and training by a number of regional organizations. 


It cannot be overemphasized that the changes which have occurred have 
been rapid ones, despite the often expressed view that change will have 
to be very slow and carefully worked out. It should be clear that the way 
ahead for the region must be based upon cultural and psychological dimen- 
sions of the situation, rather than moral dicta or governmental directives. 
For a consideration of some of these changes and dimensions and what they 
mean in terms of human needs, we turn now to our authors. 











On Diagnosis and Direction in Certain National 
and Southern Issues in the United States 


Howard W. Odum 


Three.preliminary points are relevant to diagnosis and direction in the 
current focus upon the national issue of the Negro-white situation in the 
South and the more perfect union and regional balance of the Southern 
states in the total national culture and economy. One is the insistence that 
the situation is worth the best that research, social science, and political 
statesmanship can offer. The second is to identify the issue with societal and 
social problems which perennially challenge a culture to be re-examined and 
re-inventoried, And the third is to define the issue and all its resultant prob- 
lems in terms of cultural dimensions. A corollary would be the assumption 
that relevant to all of these are the powerful variables inherent in accelerated 
social change. 


Three New Souths 


In the annals of the South there have been three eras which have com- 
monly been designated ‘The New South.” The first was the New South pop- 
ularized by Henry Grady in both the South and the North, and in general 
extending through the last quarter of the 19th Century. The second New 
South was for the most part the era of “the amazing progress of the South,” 
extending beyond the first quarter of the new century through the New 
Deal period. The third New South is the crucial contemporary South of the 
mid-century extending, however, for its genesis and causal factors back into 
the 1930's and 1940’s. 

myn | 
| In reality, in spite of the glorified eloquence of Grady honestly and 
devoutly rationalizing that there was a New South, the South of his day 
was new only in the necessary changes which came through time and tech- 
nological-industrial progress and in the noble ideology of patriots, South 
and North, who sought to rebuild it and bring sections together on the 
basis of enduring American principles. The South might have forgot and 
forgiven had there been a different sort of reconstruction; but it never did. 
The nation might have studied and understood the South, as did some of 
its leaders, but the nation was busy building economic empires and moving 
west. 
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In this period, the South was a recovering region needing the help of 
the nation. Although in many ways receiving the generous helping hand, 
the region was still exploited as a colonial segment paying a price and strug- 
gling under tremendous handicaps. It was still suffering from the terrific con- 
flict between the questions of moral rights in the North and constitutional 
rights in the South, as was the third New South to reverse the order. The 
South of that era was never integrated into the nation as other regions were. 
Even when it was celebrated at home and abroad as having achieved notable 
attainments, it was as if the verdict was always: “Fine! Good! For the South 
that is a record to be proud of—but still by Southern standards.” And the 
South was still brutal in its post-Civil War heritage of lynchings and murder. 

i 

“The second era of the New South was characterized not only by its 
moderately great economic gains but by certain heroic and spasmodic efforts 
toward what was termed “progressive” and “liberal” as applied to poverty 
and wealth, education, health, civil rights, labor and the ever-present econo- 
mic, spcial and moral issue of the Negro’s part in Southern culture. Some- 
times the South seemed to excel in movements, committees, commissions, and 
conferences and in the pioneering work of agricultural extension, a sort of 
preview of 4-H Clubs and the new balanced agriculture. Certainly the region 
profited greatly by cooperative financial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment and national foundations, in diagnosing and developing its own policies 
and adjusting itself to directed advances. But the South never did quite 
catch up either to the national tempo or as a fully integrated region. Al- 
though the South had reduced its lynchings greatly, it was still the Old 
South in patterns of brutality and exploitation with reference to the Negro 
people. 


Now this third or contemporary New South is something different. In 
the first place, it is two great regions, the Southeast and the Southwest, each 
recognized as taking its place as a major region in a powerful nation seek- 
ing to integrate its increasingly strong and diversified parts into a pattern 
of power adequate both for leadership among the world of nations and for 
defense in case of threatening attack. Although the phenomenal gains by the 
South owe much of their genesis and success to the unprecedented expan- 
sion of the national economy, for the first time the Southern regions reflect 
not only equal but in some instances priority positions both in the national 
economy and in defense plans. 


Novelty and Achievement in the Present South 


The new regional-national setting in which the present South finds it- 
self as prime component may be illustrated by developments in other regions 
reflecting the nation’s interdependence among its regional resources and 
structure. For instance the opening paragraph of the letter of transmittal of 
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the report of the President’s Council of Economic Advisors on The New 
England Economy emphasizes that “careful analysis of the economic prob- 
lems and opportunities of states and regions is necessary as a guide for 
the determination of national policies and programs.” The letter also dis- 
cusses an earlier report on The Economy of the South and a forthcoming 
one on The Economy of the Southwest. Pointing up this emphasis, John 
Perry Miller, writing in the Yale Review on ‘The New England Economy: 
A Federal Problem,” calls attention not only to the necessity of national- 
regional priorities but to three other reports currently in preparation on the 
same subject. One of these by the President’s New England-New York In- 
ter-Agency Committee is on the exploitation of resources; another is by the 
National Planning Association’s “Committee of New England,” similar to 
its “Committee of the South;” and still another is by the New England 
Textile Committee appointed by the Conference of New England Governors. 
The report by the National Planning Association was requested by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Economic Report, so that all four of these 
major regional inventories were sponsored directly or indirectly by the 
Federal government. 


The special application of all this is that the South of this third era 
is in many ways scarcely recognizable as either of the earlier Souths. Instead 
of being a relatively dependent section characterized primarily by deficiencies 
and a “have not” economy, it has taken its place not only as one of the 
major economic bulwarks of the nation but, in the pairing of the two 
southern regions, as a potential leader powerfully essential to national in- 
tegration and strength. For one thing the South of today, so far from being 
a retarded agricultural economy mostly in a rural setting, has the greatest 
accelerated rate of urban and industrial development of the country’s major 
regions, It is experiencing phenomenal development in chemical and indus- 
trial engineering. The region can catalogue more than twelve thousand con- 
cerns employing fifty or more workers; and a gain of three thousand major 
plants is predicted for the South in the next ten years. All of this is in the 
setting of new resource discovery and use, and of thousands of specialists 
and of many citizens coming in from other regions. Alongside these economic 
priorities there are commensurate advances in education, public services and 
public works, with the South having half of the national mileage in the 
superhighway systems planned for future economic distribution and national 
defense. 


There are so many measures of recent advances and changes in the 
South that it is largely a matter of choosing the items, trends and patterns 
that appear most striking and most crucial. Perhaps the best overall verdict 
will be found in a general estimate of the present South compared to its 
appraisal two decades ago in our Southern Regions of the United States. At 
that time the inventory reflected a South excelling in natural resources and 
human resources, while lagging in technological resources, capital resources, 
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and institutional resources, The South was deficient in technological resources, 
including science, research, technology, management, through which it could 
translate its natural wealth into capital wealth. Because of this, it was poor 
and therefore it could not contribute adequately to its institutional resources 
for the enrichment of all the people. The South at that time also reflected 
a much too large measure of waste of resources, including human resources, 
and was still inclined to look to the past for many of its value judgments, 
often substituting defense mechanisms for the powerful creative effort and 
achievements of which it was capable. 


The goal set at that time was for the South to excel in all five types of 
resources, to eliminate its waste, and to look forward to a new era of en- 
richment of its culture and to a richer integration in the nation. The nation 
in turn would then cooperate to consolidate gains, conserve resources and 
revivify American democracy at its best, In the search for next steps it was 
urged that the key objectives had to do, first, with the increase of technolo- 
gical wealth as symbolized by science, discovery of new resources, invention, 
management, organization, administration—all in the framework of institu- 
tional values; and second, with the dynamics of education and training look- 
ing toward the equipment of southern youth for competition with any peo- 
ple anywhere, anytime. The requisites ‘were: first, a new sense of the mean- 
ing of work and resources; second, training for top skills on all levels of 
occupations and professions; and third, the creation of the actual occupa- 
tional opportunities for all the people on all levels and of both races through 
new industry, the new agriculture, and social services. All of these specifi- 
cations were drawn in the setting of institutional patterns to be strengthened 
and the ever-present accelerating problem of better racial adjustment and 
fuller use of both white and Negro human resources. 


Now at mid-century inventories reveal an extraordinary advance toward 
all those goals, even though the momentum and relative rates may be more 
marked than the absolute measures of progress. There is everywhere consen- 
sus that extraordinary gains have been made, measured in billions of dollars, 
increased standards of production and consumption, new standards of living, 
enriched general culture, and a trend toward national integration within the 
framework of regional priorities and cultural values. 


There is one other thread which runs through the whole fabric of 
Southern economy and culture, This is an increasing consensus, usually pro- 
jected from outside the South and sadly and judiciously considered at home, 
that the South can not hope to go to the top in any field until it has matured 
its interracial programs and resolved many of the conflicting and tragic prob- 
lems inherent in its bi-racial culture in conflict with the outside world. For 
nothing in the traditions of rich living, in the stability of institutions, in the 
achievements of industry, agriculture, public works, and in the creative work 
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of the South, so the protests run, receives more than a third or fourth rate 
appraisal so long as the South’s cultural balance remains in the red with 
reference to the Negro. For here is a region which geographers have ranked 
near the top in all those resources and physiographic situations which make 
for greatness of a society. Here is a region of beauty and abundance, with 
millions of people happy in the prospect of future prosperity—that is, hap- 
py until always and ever, the shadow of a tragic people, of two tragic peoples, 
falls athwart the path of progress and peace. It is not so in other parts of 
the country where no single phase of culture and economy is allowed to de- 
termine the final verdict about the total region. In no other region, again, 
are the achievements of a dynamic minority group, such as the Negro, rich 
in romance and realism, so clearly and definitely marked down with a price 
tag of “slightly blemished” or “imperfect finish,” as is the case in the South. 


Population Trends 


One measure of the South may be expressed in factors of area and 
population, With the South having slightly more than two-fifths of the area 
of the nation, the population ratio was somewhat more than a fourth but 
considerably less than a third in 1950. The census picture showed an increase 
from 34,630,543 to 43,159,046 in the two decades from 1930 to 1950. In 
the Southeast the increase was from 25,550,898 to 31,783,727 and in the 
Southwest, from 9,079,645 to 11,375,319. The percentage of increase in 
each instance was a little greater than that of the nation. From preliminary 
studies of migration and annual census estimates, it appears that the South 
has maintained and perhaps increased its proportion of the more than 160 
million people reported by the Census in 1953. 


A comparison with the other major regions shows that even the North- 
east with its combination of New England and the urban industrial East, 
with a population of 44,946,802, has only a little more of the nation’s 
population than the South’s 43,159,046. The “empire” of the Middle States 
with 39,957,577 has less than the South, while the Northwest and the Far 
West have respectively 7,987,326 and 14,646,610.1 


With reference, however, to the Negro population the two decades 
between 1930 and 1950 reflect major changes. Whereas the Southeast had 
an increase in Negro population of only 4.6 percent and the Southwest 11.2 
percent, the Far West had an increase of 461.2 percent and the Northeast 
66.9 percent, the Middle States 80.7 percent and even the Northwest had 
a 24.6 percent increase. The rate of increase for the Negro population in 
the whole nation, 26.5 percent, was more than five times that of the 
Southeast and more than double that of the Southwest. 


It is, however, the Southeast that is most often considered synonymous 
with “the South” in the matter of Negro-white relations. The one distinctive 


1 Acknowledgement of preparation of these figures is made to Charles Grigg. 
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trait of the Southeast is its large proportion of population which is Negro. 
In 1930, 30.4 percent of the population of the region was Negro. In 1950 
this proportion had decreased to 26 percent. This decrease in proportion 
was taking place in spite of the fact that the proportion of Negroes in the 
nation had increased from 9.7 percent in 1930 to 10.0 percent in 1950. If 
present trends continue, the Southeast by 1970 will have only 22 percent of 
its population Negro. This constant redistribution of the Negro population 
is something of an equalizing factor in the segregation picture in the 
Southeast. In the long run view, this in itself will decrease the pressure 
in race relations in the Southeast. 


To point up the importance of the voluntary redistribution of people, 
in four of the Southeastern states—Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas 
—Negroes showed a loss of more than 10 percent between 1930 and 1950. 
In the Southwest, Oklahoma lost 15.5 percent of its Negro population. On 
the other hand, California increased in Negro population from 81,048 in 
1930 to 462,172 in 1950. The Negro is moving more and more into the 
Far West, Northeast and Middle States. 


While this population redistribution is in progress, there are certain 
demographic characteristics which are. important in understanding segrega- 
tion in the Southeast. In 1930, 47 percent of the non-white population (prac- 
tically all Negro) were under 20 years of age. Thus, approximately 3.5 mil- 
lion of the 7.5 million non-whites in the Southeast were of school age. In 
North Carolina and South Carolina over 52 percent of the non-white popu- 
lation was under 20. Not only did the Southeast have the largest number 
of non-white population, but there were more children of school age in 
proportion to the total population. 


The South and the National and World Challenge 


The foregoing facts serve as a preview to the problem of regional orien- 
tation to the national and world challenge. It was generally agreed that the 
crucial problem of the United States in the early 1950's was mastering the 
new role of potential world leadership of two-thirds of mankind and possibly 
setting the stage for transcending the ancient dichotomy of “East and West” 
or at least achieving a closer relationship with the other third within a new 
one-world framework. There are two main facets to this problem, One has 
to do with the immediate future of America’s economic development and 
her renewal of the principles and practices of democracy, alongside its poli- 
cies concerning isolation or participation in world affairs. The other has to 
do with its most crucial domestic problem as reflected in the challenge of 
readjustment to a new era of white-Negro relationships. The minor implica- 
tions abroad and the major implications at home have to do with the imme- 
diate readjustment of the South to the changing trends and processes in 
white-Negro segregation and equality of opportunity for the Negro. 
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The assumption here is that the South is the key to the nation’s 
“destiny” in reference to this particular problem, and there are many, per- 
haps most, of the people who believe that decisions and adjustment to those 
decisions are crucial. By the same token, this may be America’s most critical 
domestic problem, In other words, if the major premise is that of the 
United States as potential world leader coming to terms with new world 
relations, and specifically with Eastern and Near Eastern cultures with their 
profound ethnic and folk cultures searching for the democratic way out of 
their dilemmas, the minor premise is clearly that of influencing the South 
to come to terms with the main consensus and to approximate an effective 
integration with the nation’s policies and procedures. The nation can go 
forward, so the assumptions run, in a new era of unity and greatness, or 
it can bog down in catastrophic proportions. Fundamentally the crucial frame 
of reference is clearly that of process in transitional periods of rapid social 
change, rather than technical adjustment to coercive directives. For, it is not 
only that recent stupendous changes have created a new world of scientific 
achievement and strained human relationships, challenging survival, but more 
specifically the United States has suddenly and of necessity come into an 
inheritance which demands new social inventions of adjustment. And one of 
these necessities has to do with the South’s adjustment to changes in its 
segregation patterns in its culture-economy and, therefore, to a realistic inte- 
gration of the Negro into its total way of life. The specific dilemma of the 
South and the nation is not primarily a powerful cultural tradition but legis- 
lative and constitutional mandates in conflict with each other ana with de- 
mocratic and religious assumptions. 


With reference to the general situation in the United States, the mid- 
point of the 20th Century finds the American people seeking the rediscovery 
of the “image of America,” and the revival and re-affirmation of Jeffersonian 
democracy. Their quest is not all in the way of positive approaches to new 
and advanced goals; some of it is negative in the need for conserving gains 
and resources, and in defensive measures against encroaching attacks upon 
freedom and against reactionary trends, as well as hazards universally preva- 
lent in a mass technological order. But of whatever nature, the American 
strategy and programs are structured on many levels and in many directions. 
A major level is always that of the general economy of the nation in cur- 
rent settings of unprecedented production and consumption of goods and 
of almost astronomical measures for defense and security, with the essential 
corollaries of foreign policy with powerful influences of European and Ori- 
ental pressures on the one hand and conflicting patterns of isolation and 
non-isolation, all framed in the setting of the political and social security 
of the United States itself. There are widespread movements toward the re- 
vivification of American ideals set in the framework of academic studies of 
American civilization and more dynamic education in the universities. But the 
most powerful and sweeping ideology of all is that of freedom and equality 
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of opportunity for every individual and all groups everywhere. In the univer- 
sities the movement, although inseparable from world trends, is not so much 
a reflection of the Declaration of Universal Freedoms as a revivification of 
the American Dream, the fight against its infringement and the need for 
achievements in true perspective of world interaction. 


There is, however, one major facet of this situation which neither 
the nation nor the South is able or willing to face in complete frankness, 
with adequate facts and statesmanlike strategy. This is what Gunnar Myrdal 
called America’s dilemma, about which he and his colleagues wrote so criti- 
cally and voluminously. It is the nation’s inability to come to terms with its 
moral obligation and its constitutional mandates with reference to the Negro’s 
participation in total American culture. But, although the problems of dis- 
crimination are nationwide, it is in the South and border states only that 
legal structures support the powerful folk traditions that constitute the in- 
surmountable barrier to technically bridging the distance between the Ameri- 
can ideal and prevailing practices in the United States. It is not only at 
home but everywhere abroad that this segment of undemocratic structure 
is cited as an irreconcilable behavior pattern in what is otherwise the nearest 
approximation to democracy the world has seen. Many hold that it is futile 
for the United States to try to convert the world to democracy until it has 
set its own house in order. Many say that the South can do nothing of the 
first order so long as it is handicapped always with this dilemma. The nation 
itself, sensing the powerful historical and traditional backstop of the situa- 
tion, nevertheless is tired of having the Negro-white problem injected into 
every issue and strategy that has to be faced in what is more and more be- 
ing called an age of conflict. 


The South Faces the Challenge 


By the 1950's it seems likely that the South is ready to face its tragic 
alternatives of reconstructing its culture-economy or of continuing in con- 
flict with the rest of the nation and isolating itself from the universal trend 
toward intercultural understanding and interracial equality of opportunity. 
And because of this new world understanding with its increasingly multiple 
conflicting ideologies and cultures, the nation has come to a more mature 
understanding of the South as one of the world’s major regions in conflict 
and travail because of its traditional culture and its historic conditioning. 


For many reasons, therefore, besides the main sweep of time, technolo- 
gy, and change, it appears that the South’s opportunity has come for a new 
sort of response to a more powerful challenge than it has yet faced. For, 
in the oft-repeated roll call of change and of new directions toward the re- 
newal of American life, the South’s name appears well up toward the top 
on several counts. One is a head place in the ‘extraordinary industrial de- 
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velopment of the region in a major movement toward a balanced economy 
between industry, agriculture, and social services, alongside the accelerated 
rate of urbanization of its population and the mechanization of its country 
life. So much has the South’s expansion been manifest that its percentage 
of increase in the common indices of industrial society has been approxi- 
mately a third greater than that for the nation. The South has changed from 
a region of “have nots’ and deficiencies to the promised land of opportunity 
in contrast again to the nation’s “Number One Economic Problem’ of the 
1930's. Furthermore, the total structure of its culture and institutions is 
changing so rapidly that not only is the region being enriched, but it is 
taking its place normally and logically as one of the nation’s main bulwarks 
of strength in the new trend toward national integration and regional balance. 


Now comes a two-fold major challenge to the South in the dilemma of 
readjustment in segregation and new levels of interracial relations and realis- 
tic integration, both of the white and Negro constituency and of the South 
with the nation, This has two main facets. One is in relation to the normal 
problem of the South’s industrial development and economic progress in 
that its program of segregation is resulting in the limited utilization of a 
large sector of its human resources. The other, and the main facet, however, 
has to do with its cultural readjustment to a completely revolutionary cul- 
ture-economy of non-segregation, either enforced by Federal authority or 
securely interwoven in the new fabric through a combination of logical and 
reasonable social change in the framework of voluntaristic cooperative effort 
and Federal provisions for sound procedures of integration. At this point 
the South appears to be reversing the old struggle pointed out by historians 
as a conflict between the Northern moral rights and the Southern constitu. 
tional rights. That is, the South is resisting the Northern constitutional de- 
mands with its own moral rights. Adjustment here seems imperative. It is 
in this field that the South offers an extraordinary opportunity for an unpre- 
cedented mature statesmaship achieved through a combination of research 
and action programs in the structure of American Democracy at its best. 
Neither the nation nor the South wants to face the alternative of failure. 


The issue is clear. The problems are complicated. The methods and 
means are yet to be determined within a framework of historical back- 
grounds, present dilemmas and inevitable social change as inferred in this 
presentation. 


The South’s Changing Political Leadership 


Rupert B. Vance 


To point out the changing nature of political leadership in the South 
we should first take notice of an apparent fact and then of a trend some- 
what less apparent. The fact seems to be that in the South the demagogue 
is disappearing; the trend is a tentative movement toward national integration. 


The South has long been judged by the demagogues turned up in the 
course of its political life. It is something just short of amazing that in the 
furor over McCarthyism the disappearance of the demagogue from the 
Southern scene has gone virtually unnoticed. Who have succeeded to the 
places once held by Tom Heflin, Coley Blease, Theo Bilbo and Huey Long 
of yesteryear? Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia is virtually the only 
Southern leader left who is worthy of the epithet, demagogue. Herman is by 
no means the demagogue his father, “Gene” of the Red Suspenders, was 
before him, An apt example of this change is the able and personable Sen- 
ator Russell Long of Louisiana; he has devoted much of his career to binding 
up wounds left by his father’s regime. Other demagogues, no doubt, will 
arrive from time to time in the South, but it may be that along with the 
passing of political bosses in Northern cities we have here a real, if unno- 
ticed, phenomenon. 


The trend toward integration in national political life so far has ap- 
peared on the fringes of the South. We are accustomed to the idea that 
Kentuckians like Alben Barkley and Judge Fred Vinson have transcended 
the peculiar limitations of Southern politicians on such issues as the rights 
of labor and the Negro. Judge Hugo Black, once he reached the security of 
the Supreme Bench, wrote and participated in decisions which put him in 
the vanguard of liberal thought. In the Chicago Democratic convention of 
1952, two Southerners, Senators Estes Kefauver of Tennessee and Richard 
Russell of Georgia, commanded a true national support, as any TV addict 
can testify. This tentative movement toward nationalism is felt, moreover, in 
the stirrings of Republicanism in the South. Southern voters played an active, 
if not decisive, part in Eisenhower's victory over Senator Taft at the Chicago 
convention and then gave the General impressive support in the election. 
For the South to develop a functioning Republican party would represent the 
greatest move toward integration in national politics since Lee’s surrender 
at Appomatox. 
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Cardinal Points in Southern Politics 


Three basic considerations stand in the forefront of any discussion of 
Southern politics: (1) The region is fundamentally conservative; (2) it 
operates within the framework of a one-party system; and (3) it remains 
highly conscious of its minority position in the national councils. Within 
these limitations, three major concerns engage the energies of Southern 
political leaders: (1) They seek to further the economic development of 
the South as an area of underdeveloped resources. (2) They are concerned 
with the rising status of the Negro—a movement many will aid short of the 
point at which it promises to overturn the South’s system of segregation. (3) 
They seek to advance the welfare and administrative efficiency of their state 
governments in line with educational, security and welfare goals the nation 
over. Given these conditions and goals, one is forced to the conclusion that 
Southern leaders have been both highly opportunistic and successful. The 
electorate appears devoted to these policies, and under our democracy leaders 
who follow them can continue to be elected—if they maintain adequate 
political organizations. Stated in this summary fashion—and excepting the 
Negro—our text spells out Southern leadership very much in terms of what 
political leaders achieve the nation over—if they hope to remain in power. 


Southern Conservatism. In view of its historic crises and underdeveloped 
status, why should the South be conservative in its political allegiance? To 
one who attempts to view the situation from the inside the answer appears 
to be fairly simple, Moreover, it is one that applies throughout the nation. 
The people are basically middle class in their hopes and aspirations, and the 
gradual economic improvement everywhere evident in the area has been sufh- 
cient to confirm them in this allegiance. Certainly Southerners appear to be 
dead-set against any innovations—be they called reforms or not—which 
threaten to check the tide of capital and industry now flowing in their direc- 
tion. This statement is just as true of the mass of wage earners, organized 
and unorganized, as it is of the white-collar, merchant, and budding profes- 
sional groups. Any thesis which holds that the Southern people are basically 
left of center in their views and are betrayed by their leaders simply does 
not hold water. 


What then becomes of the South’s historic enmity toward ‘Eastern fin- 
ancial interests,” the tariff, and Wall Street? The Southern farmer, like his 
Western colleague, is against anyone—consumer or processor—who seeks to 
get the products of his soil at rock bottom prices. The radicalism of the 
South in the 1890’s was Populism—correctly called a radicalism of the right. 
Basically it was a middle-class revolt, based on the concern of the owne: (in 
this case the land owner) to secure the fruits of his ownership. Southerners 
went along with the New Deal—soil conservation, AAA, parity and all— 
until it revived Southern agriculture. Then they preferred to consider the 
New Deal as dealt. 
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Relieved from agrarian depression—and here the Southern voter is not 
doctrinaire about the means—the electorate returned again to a conservative 
stance. The Southerner—to be blunt about the matter—has had a slight 
case of middle-class prosperity and he wants more of the same. Like his fel- 
low Americans, he will not venture left of center short of the next de- 
pression. 


The One-Party System. This brings us to a discussion of one-party poli- 
tics—still an enigma to Southerners and their critics as well. If the South is 
genuinely conservative to the extent of regarding itself as middle class, why 
will it not vote Republican? The answer is, the South will, if nobody will 
call it Republican—a paradox no less likely to prove tragic because it seems 
amusing. Frotn another section of the country, Senators Harry Byrd, Richard 
Russell, Clyde Hoey and Walter George would be able and respected mem- 
bers of the Republican majority in the Senate. It would be suicide, however, 
for them to campaign on the Republican ticket—when as Democrats they 
remain unbeatable. Southerners voted gleefully for Eisenhower but they pre- 
ferred to do it under the banner of “Democrats for Eisenhower.” This is a 
problem to which honest conservatives in the South have found no answer. 
Conversations and councils on the subject usually end with the suggestion: 
“Why don’t you join the Republican: Party?” 


The Southern states face a multitude of issues within a monolithic De- 
mocratic Party, Do issues get settled and if so, how? Issues do come to the 
front and, as V. O. Key! has shown, they are sponsored and fought out by 
factions within the single party. Often these divisions are so clear cut as 
to resemble parties within a party, as the Long and anti-Long factions in 
Louisiana, In every Southern state it was possible to distinguish between pro- 
and anti-New Deal factions from 1933 to 1944, As the New Deal gave 
way to the Truman Administration, it could be recognized that only two 
New Deal administrations remained in the Southern states—those of Govern- 
ors Sid McMath of Arkansas and Kerr Scott of North Carolina. Both gov- 
ernors had difficulty in carrying their legislatures along with them and both 
gave way to conservative administrations. 


Minority Politics. Southern leaders have undoubtedly developed the 
tactics of their minority position in advancing their causes. Programs favor- 
able to private enterprise are assumed to hasten the industrialization of the 
South, and one finds representative leaders from the South working side by 
side in the Congress with Republicans devoted to those causes favored by 
the American Manufacturers’ Association, These same Southern Democrats 
then join with Western agrarians to secure farm subsidies, and end by join- 
ing in support of TVA—anathema to orthodox Republicans as creeping so- 
cialism. Indeed the point can be made that the Southern Congressmen are 


1 V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation. New York: Knopf, 1950. 
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our true realists in politics: they recognize that this is a mixed economy and 
they instinctively seem to realize that no political party can survive if it be- 
comes identified with only one class or one section of the country. At that 
they do a successful job of advancing their region in general welfare and 
accepting the canons of progress—technical and cultural. Of all regional 
groups, however, they remain the least receptive to programs of organized 
labor. Here and in their attitude toward the Negro, the South’s politicians 
appear furthest out of step with national trends. 


The Politics of Welfare 


The problem of the Negro’s share and the drive toward general in- 
creased welfare and security in the several southern commonwealths can well 
be treated here as part of the same problem. More than most regions, the 
South starts from low levels of well being and thus needs increased tax 
resources in its push toward national standards. Thus, in programs of im- 
proved education, public health, in improved care of its dependents, delin- 
quents and defectives, the search for more capital and more industry assumes 
the proportions of a holy war. Possibly only Texas with large wealth from oil 
resources can afford to stand outside this movement. Within state govern- 
ments the desire for increased welfare is now assumed, and conservatives 
find themselves backing large appropriations for roads, schools and hospitals. 


The South still has its share and more of poverty—rural and urban— 
and poverty and politics make a dangerous mixture. By their migrations the 
Southern people, it appears, have been exchanging rural poverty for urban 
poverty—much of it in the great Northern cities. In rural poverty the man 
lowest down—the sharecropper—has been progressively pushed and pulled 
off the land by agricultural mechanization and the calls of both Selective 
Service and industry. This class is decreasing sharply, agricultural wages have 
risen, and inflation itself has made the poll tax—financially speaking—only 
a nominal barrier to political participation. All the Rural Resettlement and 
Farm Security projects of the New Deal have been liquidated, taken over by 
other agencies and almost forgotten. Short of depression, there are no com- 
pelling reasons why a sharecropper’s son should follow his father’s foot- 
steps. Rural poverty is being transferred to urban sectors better equipped to 
handle it for those who are employable. For others, security and welfare 
programs are matters of increasing political concern. 


In all Southern states—and I would hesitate here to make an exception 
for the deep South—it is recognized that the lion’s share of these increased 
benefits will go to the Negro. This is simply on the ground that, as the man 
lower down, he stands in need of more security and thus more relief and 
welfare funds. In education much more is required to give the Negro 
equalization in the program to which the South stands committed, the pro- 
gtam of separate and equal facilities. In the main the South’s politicians 
accept quite realistically the fact that, unless a man can vote his interests, 
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he is likely to go unrepresented. The Negro, it is realized, has a real 
interest in better schools, better health facilities, and more subsidized housing. 
Urban Negro voting is increasing and is being accepted on this pragmatic 
basis. The Negro voter has learned an elementary lesson in politics: he 
favors those who favor him and he opposes those who oppose his 
interests, This seems quite reasonable to most politicians who have progressed 
beyond fustian as campaign fodder. In urban centers Southern politicians 
are planning their appeals accordingly. 


This brings us to the crisis in segregation, and here no white politician 
has yet been found willing to risk his position by favoring the abolition of 
segregation in the South. So far two encouraging statements can be ventured. 
(1) The best of the Southern political leaders have so far been content to 
leave the issue of the public schools to the courts without agitating it before 
an excited electorate. (2) Very few responsible leaders have joined the 
Dixiecrat movement or have advocated such a splinter party as a means of 
meeting the South’s difficulties, Both may be a matter of tactics and these 
tactics may change with the changing situation. That the breakdown in 
segregation can even be envisaged as a possibility is in itself a measure of 
the South’s progress toward maturity. 


The Pull Toward National Integration 


What is at stake in the South’s one-crop system of politics? As the 
South grows in the range and variety of its interests—agricultural, industrial, 
financial and cultural—it will articulate with the nation’s interests at many 
points, At the mid-point of the twentieth century the pull toward national 
integration has grown stronger. And the South has begun to reflect within 
its own borders many of the strains and stresses which enter into our 
national adjustments. The region is bound to lose much of its comfortable 
conformity as it advances in status and diversity. As the Southerner develops 
more conflicts at home, he will be less provincial abroad, even if less happy 
at home. 


To depict Southern politics as a conservative-liberal struggle with con- 
servatives resisting all change is no longer adequate. The greatest force for 
change is the South’s developing urban middle class. This class feels the 
agrarian democracy has grown reactionary. It knows that rural political 
gerrymandering has kept the urban middle class partially disfranchised. It 
feels restive and denied official political voice, It may vote Republican if 
its voice is not heard in Democratic party councils. 


To further integrate the South with the nation, it will be necessary for 
the region to divide internally. The essence of conflict is present, but it 
will require more than sporadic four-year revolts. It demands that the new 
middle class, the mercantile and industrial intefests, vote what they conceive 
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to be their genuine claims in the Republican party. To develop a two-party 
system, Republicans leaders must become more than absentee bosses. They 
must be able to win a share of local and state offices for the party. The 
time will come when Democrats will have to depend not on the past but on 
the future to keep Southerners out of the Republican party. If the G.O.P. 
can maintain the gains in agriculture made over the past two decades, refrain 
from tinkering with reciprocal trade, REA and TVA, and not accord the 
South’s demands the response given those of poor relatives, it can secure 
permanent followers in Dixieland. Support of Eisenhower had none of 
the ugly elements of Southern intolerance which attended Al Smith’s defeat 
in 1928. 


There is a tendency in some Dixie quarters to feel that now that the 
New Dealers and the Fair Dealers have been punished, the Democratic 
Party can come back home and perform its legitimate function, that is, 
represent the South. This has been reinforced by pointing out that only 
the South and West Virginia supported the ticket in 1952, that the South 
now furnishes the outstanding Democratic leaders in the Congress and thus 
the heirs and assigns of the party. There is just one answer to this claim 
but it is complete and unvarnished. For the Democratic Party to become 
conservative enough to satisfy the South, it would lose its following—North, 
East and West—labor and urban, The transfer of the Negro vote to the 
Democratic party has frightened conservative Southerners and convinced 
them that the party is no longer their private possession. The wisest of them, 
however, are convinced that the Dixiecrat movement would isolate the South 
beyond hope. When the Democratic party arises after its first great defeat 
in twenty years, it will arise on all fronts and in all regions or not at all. 


There are lessons in this situation for both parties in the South. No 
party can become the representative of only one region or one class interest 
and expect to survive. Both Republicans and Democrats need to learn this 
lesson, Dixiecrats profess to despise to vote for a party controlled from the 
outside. The nation will not support a party controlled by one region. To 
the extent that the Southern Democrats vote Republican for spite, they have 
not bettered their position. They must be willing to vote Republican and 
mean it. Both parties must be truly national to survive. The Republican 
party will become more truly national when it has a representative stake 
and interest in the South and its development. 


These conditions, therefore, will have to be met if the South is to 
proceed further toward national integration in its political life. First, the 
conflict over the Negro’s rights must be transcended and placed on a higher 
plane of discussion and policy. Second, the Republicans must become a real 
party stemming from the precincts and actively contending for local offices 
in Southern states. And, finally, the South must supplement its concern for 
the farmer with an active interest in the cause of the working man as an 
organized group. 
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Innovations and Trends in the Contemporary 
Southern Negro Community 


Hylan Lewis 


In the South—or more properly, in the various Souths—as in other 
parts of the United States, differences in the content and quality of life 
among Negroes (that is, variations with respect to other comparable native- 
born population segments) are reflexes of the incidence and elaborations of 
restrictions and disabilities related to race. Relevant experiences of Negroes 
are to some degree organized and consolidated; and group routines and 
shared expectations develop. It is only in this sense that it is valid to speak 
of American Negro culture, or of Northern, Western, and Southern Negro 
culture, They are all secondary variants of American culture. Negroes in the 
South, like whites in the South, share the basic American culture; and they 
exhibit common or comparable variability in sub-regions, rural and urban 
residence, and socio-economic levels. Changes that are occurring in the life 
chances and the styles of life of Negroes in Southern communities are both 
effects and causes of changes in the organization of life and ideas not only 
locally but nationally and internationally. 


The crucial modifications in what we have chosen to call Southern 
Negro culture stem essentially from changes in the manner in which Negroes 
relate their behavior and expectations to the practices and the power of 
local and national groups. And, of course, to a degree the reverse is true: 
changes in the customs and prerogatives of Southern whites are functions in 
part of the manner in which they relate their behavior to the practices and 
power of persons and groups acting consciously or unconsciously for the 
benefit or detriment of Negroes. 


The limited purpose of this essay is to factor out some of the broad 
consequences and potentialities of recent social innovations for the structure 
and quality of life in Negro communities in the South. The developments to 
be considered are social innovations in the sense that they are reacted to as 
relatively abrupt and dramatic departures from the old; and they produce 
situations not wholly comprehended by or compatible with previous defini- 
tions and understandings. 


Regional Changes Affecting the Negro 


The features conventionally set forth as producing or characterizing the 
“transitional South’-—industrialization, urbanization, significant demographic 
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change, penetration of mass communication media, expansion of the market, 
liberalization of the franchise and political participation, improvement of 
facilities for public school education, heightened sensitivity to the rest of 
the world—are not Southern developments or by-products, as such; nor 
are they new. They are for the most part old or long incipient trends and 
forces of our times, catalyzed into dramatic acuteness and intimacy for the 
South by World War II and postwar happenings. Uniquely Southern, and 
then only in terms of a specific locale and history, are the responses of the 
people of a region marked in the recent past by relative conservatism, inertia, 
and lag—reinforced by and reinforcing rural-oriented and race-oriented 
custom and social structure. What is significantly new for both Negroes 
and whites is the quality of the awareness, and to a large degree the 
acceptance, of change. This new orientation with respect to change itself is 
a true and in many respects a controlling innovation in the ways and think- 
ing of Negroes and whites in the contemporary South. 


Demographic structure and processes are among the most sensitive 
correlates of social change and social organization. Population facts reflect 
and ramify race relations, economic organization, politics, law, and the whole 
gamut of customs. Centrally relevant for this discussion of the changing 
quality of life in Southern Negro communities are certain demographic facts 
which have the force of innovations: the Negro population in the South 
today is practically stationary in numbers; one-half of the Negroes in the 
South live in urban places; the South’s rural areas lost more than a million 
Negroes between 1940 and 1950; the proportion which Negroes constitute 
of the Southern population is decreasing; and the gap in vital statistics rates 
between Southern Negro and white populations is lessening, with Negro 
rates tending to approach white rates most closely in Southern cities. 
on” 

The decline in the Negro population in certain Southern states reflects 
a net loss due to shifts in residence for the region as a whole, a major loss 
for rural and small town areas, and a very significant net gain for Southern 
urban Negro communities. Reciprocally related to these developments and 
flowing from them are the actual changes or prospects of change in the 
styles of life and expectations of Negroes in the South as a whole, in rural 
and urban communities, and on various socio-economic levels. 


Inferences about the implications for Negro life from the statistics for 
the region as a whole are dangerous because within the region forces set in 
motion by rural dispersion may be counterbalanced or compensated by 
forces set in motion by new urban concentrations. Although conventional 
propositions about the relation between numbers, proportions and race 
tension would lead one to expect that outmigration of large numbers of 
Negroes, with consequent reduction in the ratio of Negroes, will make for 
“improvement” in race relations in the region, it is probable that this is 
too simple a prediction. It can be safely said that the inter- and intra-regional 
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population shifts of Negroes are drastically changing, or reflect marked 
changes in, the economic position, social status, and ideological bases of 
local, regional and national Negro life. 


The Changing Rural Scene 


Let us indicate first some of the modifications in the structure and 
quality of life for Negroes in rural and small-town Southern communities 
of declining or stable population. Adequate statistical documentation is 
available for the now taken-for-granted fact that mechanization of agriculture, 
new patterns of agricultural land use, and recent industrial development have 
modified rural ways of making a living and have had selective impact on 
Negro rural labor and farm owners as a group. Less well documented and 
understood are the implications of economic and demographic changes for 
the institutional life and expectations not only of local areas but the entire 
region. 


One of the implications for old-line Southern rural and small-town 
communities, which have been declining or barely holding their own in 
‘population, is the high probability that the core population remaining is 
older and more accommodated. It is important to stress, however, that despite 
this fact and the decline in local institutional strength and leadership im- 
portant changes are occurring in the outlook and expectations of rural 
Negroes, These changes are initiated from the outside and are related to 
the redistribution of Southern Negroes into Southern cities. In contrast to 
Negroes in cities where the situation is more favorable in custom, articulate 
leadership, and the support of numbers, it is likely that rural and small-town 
Negroes, with significant exceptions, tend to be increasingly expectant bene- 
ficiaries of change initiated for the most part by others. It is inevitable that 
much of the immediate pressure and leadership for change—particularly 
with respect to a more equitable share of community services and increased 


political participation—must come from or be funneled through Negroes 
in Southern cities. 


Much has been granted, conceded, promised by the power structure of 
small communities in imitation of larger Southern cities and in anticipation 
of economic and legal pressures, Even in declining rural and small-town 
communities with shaky economic and institutional bases, the Negroes who 
remain gain concretely and vicariously by the explicit and tacit respect of 
the local power structure for the power of Negres and their allies in urban 
communities. Although many rural Negroes lack among themselves the 
number, support, leadership, and tradition to capitalize on latent and diffused 
political strength and the generally more fluid situations, there is develop- 
ing a larger and less ambiguous sense of importance, courage, optimism and 
indentification with other Negroes and the nation-community. This comes 
as their share of tangibles and intangibles increases in absolute terms, if not 
always relatively. 
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One of the by-products of rural depopulation and decline is the change 
in the locus and quality of leadership among Southern Negroes. Leadership 
and support activated and organized in Southern and Northern urban Negro 
communities are being fed back through Southern cities into smaller com- 
munities in the form of news, political education, and direct and indirect 
pressure on public officials. 


In the past, and to some degree now, the distribution of public services 
and rewards to Negroes in Southern rural areas—and in cities to a lesser 
extent—has been, when not a matter of complete indifference, frequently a 
personal, informal and capricious process, Services for Negroes have tended 
to be viewed as ancillary rather than direct community functions or obliga- 
tions. A new pattern of distribution of services is developing, and new 
types of liaison between Negroes and the local power structure are incipient; 
currently they exist side by side with the old. The beginnings of more im- 
personal relationships are seen in public affairs and local policy; larger abso- 
lute shares of public expenditures and services, even though they are not 
always proportionate or adequate, are demanded by Negroes as matters of 
right and are often being granted or promised. The eventual rise of effective 
Negro political leaders or bosses who will operate pragmatically in local 
settings seems inevitable. These leaders will serve the traditional American 
political functions and are likely to be neither better nor worse than their 
white counterparts. In any event they will represent something new for the 
Negro communities of the South. 


The Rising Urban Middle Class 


When seen as an innovation, this transition to a predominantly urban 
orientation and locus has additional major consequences for the internal 
organization of life within Southern Negro communities. Occupational struc- 
ture, education, consumption patterns, and use of leisure time become major 
differentiating criteria of a new Negro middle class and a new urban pro- 
letariat, each of which is rooted in the South, the middle class probably 
more firmly than its companion product of the city. Spearheaded by a seg- 
ment of this new middle class, the Southern Negro urban community is 
becoming a focal point for new leadership. City life for Southern Negroes 
thrusts more of them onto a new Southern frontier of an old struggle for 
jobs, living space, economic and political power, consumers’ dollars, comfort, 
and respectability. It brings a new quota of problems and dilemmas to the 
Negro group and to the individual Negro. The normally disintegrating 
aspects of urban life are complicated by hard and persistent cores of race- 
orientation, sentiment, and self-interest—and of human inadequacy. 


The new Negro middle class of the urban South has certain distinguishing 
characteristics. Occupationally, the largest increment comes in the semi-skilled 
and clerical category. Although there is still unfavorable white-Negro dis- 
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parity in the labor force of the South at job levels above service and unskilled 
labor, and although few changes have been made in the rigid racial employ- 
ment pattern in Southern industry, the absolute and relative gains in job 
mobility and income have fermented a disproportionate social mobility 
within the Negro community itself. The present urban middle class among 
Negroes in the South is a new and open order—more new and more open 
at this stage than counterpart groups in Northern cities. It is inevitable that 
a premium be placed on invidiousness and the external symbols of status 
and mobility. Housing and household equipment, leisure-time activities and 
entertainment, automobiles, travel, purchasing habits are among the more 
easily observable behavior patterns that involve not only status proclivities 
but also the disposition of human beings who despite gains are now only 
relatively less deprived than before in their effort to live in the American way. 


The Urban Lower Class 


The Negro lower class in Southern cities is made up predominantly of 
low income, unskilled, untrained, poorly educated individuals, some of whom 
are relatively recent recruits from nearby. rural areas and small towns. What 
is importantly new about this group is not the increased proportion of 
relatively recent rural recruits but rather the fact that it is pressing for a 
foothold in the expanding Southern industrial structure, even though that 
expansion thus far has absorbed Negroes primarily in unskilled jobs. Even 
though Negroes are often on the fringes of this industrial development, they 
are irrevocably committed to the industrial complex, a fact that management 
and organized labor recognize obliquely, if not directly. The decline in the 
number in domestic service is a complementary fact. In the larger Southern 
metropolitan centers, a larger proportion of Negroes than of whites live in 
the central city, reflecting the movement of whites to suburbs, as well as 
economic and racial disabilities of Negroes who are succeeding to abandoned 
and deteriorating slum areas. In the same sense that there is Negro-white 
residential pressure and succession, there is the succession and pressure of one 
socio-economic level of Negroes upon another, The economically successful 
Negroes are expanding their neighborhoods where possible or are estab- 
lishing new residential enclaves; they are succeeded by other Negroes of lower 
status and less effective housing demand. 


The lower class Negro in the Southern city is just as concerned with his 
well being and self-realization, but life is organized for him in a socio- 
economic context and is geared to a pragmatic logic different from that of 
the middle class, Residential mobility, lack of adequate and sustained income, 
submarginal housing, inadequate community services, and the sense of differ- 
ence flowing from these are not fertile soil for developing invidious comfort, 
success and respectability standards like those of the American middle class. 
Given a precarious and marginal existence, and the isolation and proscrip- 
tion of class compounded by race, an added emphasis and what may appear 
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to be distorted meaning are given to mere getting along and survival, the 
inviolability of the ego, and religious salvation. To a larger degree than for 
the Negro middle class, the lower class society does not provide direct, con- 
ventional and easy means or alternatives for attaining common American 
goals. This makes for the rise and persistence of certain habits and orienta- 
tions such as self-indulgence, “touchiness,” violence, gaucheries, deceptive 
passivity, and a kind of off-beat accent on religion—behavior patterns that 
are superficially inconsistent with conventional or idealized norms of the 
larger society, Actually, these represent alternative or substitute patterns. 
The experiences and limited expectations of the Negro urban lower class 
constitute their “tough” and costly version of the good life. Theirs, too, is 
an adaptive subculture compounded out of proscription and anxiety. There 
is nothing in the differentiation of these subgroups in the Negro community 
that is uniquely Southern; it is an old story, well documented for Northern 
cities. 


New Patterns of Urban Life 


The urban Negro group is beginning to provide not only much of the 
political and some of the economic leadership for rural and small town 
Negroes but also new models for living. And the impressive examples of 
what urban middle class Negroes have gained and are tenaciously seeking 
suggest new tactics, new goals, and new possibilities. Voting, successful can- 
didacies for public office, Negro policemen, and the like, were near-utopian 
goals even for Southern urban Negroes fifteen years ago, Realization of these 
objectives in a short span and without major untoward events has set up 
chain reactions of thought and deed, The developing new Negro leadership 
in Southern cities has a growing quota of sophistication and urbanity that 
is being enhanced by contacts and communication with Negroes and whites 
in their own and other parts of the country. This leadership articulates with 
and augments the complex of opinion, organizations, and mass communication 
media, directly and indirectly dramatizing the stakes and mobilizing the 
interests of Negroes everywhere in greater participation and sharing in the 
American way of life. 


The normal economic, political, and social imperatives of urban life 
are such that the Negro in the cities of the South gets an automatic increment 
in his struggle for status and power merely by the fact of being there. The 
urban premium on freedom, impersonality, efficiency and profits, voluntary 
organizations, and participation by representation provides for Negroes and 
whites a new frontier for the shaping of a common destiny. 


In Southern cities today, old conflicts and patterns of accommodation 
persist and vie with new issues and fluid new formulae. Sporadic threats and 
bombing, largely segregated and inferior public facilities, discrimination by 
law enforcement agents, poor housing, the refusal of courtesy titles are old 
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and persistent patterns. That they are not exclusively Southern is a fact that 
does not have the force of explaining or justifying the difference in inci- 
dence and the degree of support given such practices in the South by law 
and custom. Some of these traits are more persistent than others; but the 
rationale and the economy underlying all of them are coming apart at the 
seams, They are in the nature of atavistic survivals that coexist with the 
disposition to prosecute and extirpate native vigilante and terroristic groups; 
the inexorable physical expansion of the Negro urban community; the wide- 
spread efforts to recruit and train a police force geared to professional stand- 
ards and ethics of law enforcement; the public concession that Negroes are 
entitled to equal, if not integrated, facilities and services; the removal of 
racial barriers to membership and participation in professional and scientific 
organizations; the admission of Negroes to institutions of higher learning 
which previously were exclusively for whites; the discussion which is a 
prelude to inevitable, if undramatic and slow, action against stubborn and 
rigid racial barriers in industrial and white-collar employment; and the very 
significant business-oriented courtesy and respect that is a by-product of in- 
creased competition for the purchasing power of the Negro. 


The little gains in courtesy and respect probably have more intimate and 
personal meaning to the average Negro in the South than do. the larger and 
more dramatic happenings. The vying for economic patronage and political 
support have done most to extend the use of courtesy titles to Negroes. That 
the origins of much of this change are sardonically recognized by Negroes is 
suggested in the comment of a housewife: ‘When a white man starts ““Mrs.- 
ing” me, I stop him and tell him, ‘I don’t know what you're selling, but I 
don’t want to buy any today’.” 


The Southern urban Negro community in its internal structure and , 
quality is beginning to exhibit problems and dilemmas that transcend those 
that are universal by-products of city life. The spatial distance and the social 
and economic gaps between the recently arrived and upwardly mobile urban 
Negro and the so-called lower class Negro are probably growing wider. To 
the extent that the increased income of the upwardly mobile Negro permits 
him to develop new residential areas or to take over the better abandoned 
housing of whites, the lower income Negro is confined to slum dwellings or, 
if fortunate, to low-cost housing projects. When annual income is juxtaposed 
to cost of living, it is probable that the great bulk of lower income Negroes 
in urban communities still hover around the bare subsistence level. They are 
overrepresented in low-paying, unskilled jobs that are not adequately protected 
by federal or private insurance plans. For the respectable status-conscious and 
self-conscious middle class Negro, the nonrespectable and somewhat gauche 
style of life of the lower class tends to remain a source of shame, guilt, and 
frustration. There is shame because the newly differentiated Negro is proba- 
bly more prone to resist, regret, and resent categorical identification with a 
segment of his race whose habits and appearances often give superficial sup- 
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port for both traditional and new racial stereotypes, There is a feeling of guilt 
because the upwardly mobile Negro tends to have imposed upon himself a 
tacit traditional burden—“Do something for the race or for those less 
fortunate!’’ Secular as he is, he frequently has neither the disposition nor the 
margin of resources to do anything about it. Frustration frequently comes to 
those who seek to mobilize or direct the urban Negro masses because they 
fail to understand the orientations of these people and the consequences of 
their kinds of marginality and mobility. 


Group Pride vs. Racial Defensiveness 


The big new internal problem faced by Southern urban Negroes, a 
problem which they share in some degree with all Negroes, grows out of 
the necessity of revamping or jettisoning some elements of group identifica- 
tion, sensitivity, and vested interests. These were born in conflict and social 
and psychological deprivation; and now in the current situation marked by 
piecemeal elimination, lessening, or redefinition of traditional bases of con- 
flict and deprivation they loom increasingly as liabilities or incompatible traits. 
There is more of an apparent than a real contradiction in appeals in terms 
of race pride to erase race-oriented behavior and thinking, and to develop the 
skills and confidence requisite for a society where race as a criterion of shar- 
ing and participation is becoming secondary. 


Negroes as a whole today are developing a new sense of personal dignity 
and group pride that is more akin to the pride of an integrating cultural 
minority than to pride in race as such. This group solidarity derives not only 
from changes in conditions and expectations, but also from the consolidating 
effects of the mass media of communication which see a constant stream of 
news, features and picture stories of Negro achievements (and setbacks) in 
sports, politics, the armed forces, education and the market places. Extremely 
effective in this connection is a new postwar journalism (Ebony, Jet, Our 
World, Tan Confessions, and the magazine sections of Negro weeklies) that 
uses mass circulation techniques. They employ the Time-Life-Look-Quick- 
American W eekly styles and formats to feature news, pictures, and advertise- 
ments (with a modal-type brownskin model), achievements and success 
stories, human interest features. They are circulating and idealizing tastes 
and images that are middle class and only incidentally brownskinned slices 
of conventional America and the world. And then there is network televi- 
sion, usually, emanating from outside the South, with its images of Negroes 
in sports and entertainment; and the daily Southern press with an increasing 
quota of news indicating direct and oblique recognition of the Negro as a 
person and as a mew kind of issue or problem, Southern Negroes have traveled 
in the last fifteen years and are now traveling in unprecedented numbers in 
this country and abroad, These developments which were recently innova- 
tions are quickly entering the phase of being taken for granted. The new 
experiences and the revamped expectations that flowed from them are quickly 
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given mass circulation and become the bases for a new kind of group 


solidarity. 


The new Southern Negro community is becoming more urban, and as it 
becomes more urban it becomes more like the Northern urban Negro com- 
munities of a generation or so ago. As it becomes more like its Northern 
counterparts, it becomes more closely knit to them in social and ideological 
dimensions. This fact, plus the new orientation toward social change in the 
South, means that the Negro’s chances are better than ever of eliminating 
or sharply modifying the situational factors producing an adaptive, defensive 
“Southern Negro culture.” 











Social And Cultural Change 
in The Plantation Area 


Morton Rubin 


To what extent does the Old South still exist as a distinct socio-cultural 
area in the southeastern United States? This paper analyses some patterns of 
social and cultural change in that region traditionally characterized by Black 
Belt prairie north of both the Gulf Coastal Plain and the long-leaf Piney 
Woods country, and south of the Piedmont and red clay hills, This is a 
region with a Negro population in the majority, a stratification system of 
dominant whites and subordinate Negroes, an agrarian society based on the 
cultivation of cotton on plantations, religious denominations with fundament- 
alist Protestant belief systems, and a prevalence of primary group and kin- 
ship relations that permeate economic, political, educational, and other in- 
stitutional behavior patterns. 


While quantitative evidence of change in demographic, economic, educa- 
tional, religious, and political aspects of Plantation Area culture and society 
can be studied through Census reports and other documents, this paper 
focuses on the functional interrelationships in a period of change, through 
qualitative analysis based on participant observation field study, interviews, 
and the study of documents.1 The author spent the year 1947-48 in a typical 
Plantation county and has revisited there several times since, once as recently 
as the fall of 1953. While the case method approach yields rich functional 
evidence of change, still it is uni-dimensional ecologically. It is hoped to 
undertake further case research in the Plantation Area, so as to gain perspec- 
tives of both space and time. 


Theoretical Framework 


The theoretical framework for this paper is a modified structure-func- 
tion-cultural approach derived from latter-day students of Pareto, Durkheim, 
and Max Weber, This approach has been employed successfully in the 
sociology of occupations, comparative social structure analysis, and studies 


1 See Morton Rubin, Plantation County. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951, especially Chapter 1, Appendix, and Bibliography. Quantitative data 
for Plantation County appear in Appendices of unpublished doctoral dissertation 
of the above study, University of North Carolina, 1950. For similar case studies of 
Plantation Area culture see Allison Davis, Burleigh B, Gardner and Mary R. 
Gardner, Deep South. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941; John Dollard, 
Class and Caste in a Southern Town. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937; 
Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 
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of industrialization processes in underdeveloped areas.2 If we define indus- 
trialization as a process of mechanization and economic rationality pertinent 
to both agriculture and the factory movement, it is possible to establish 
polarities for pre-industrial and industrial model societies and cultural sys- 
tems. The problem of this paper is to test for the Plantation Area certain 
hypotheses about industrializing societies in general. 


The following assumptions are requisite to a functional study of social 
and cultural change in the Plantation Area: 


1. Socio-cultural change is functionally interrelated with ecological, demographic, 
social structural, and foreign or culture contact components of a situation. Culture is 
the way by which men adjust to the components of their situation. Changes in the 


components of situations give rise to new needs for human adjustment via cultural 
change.8 


2. Changes in certain “pattern variables” (in Talcott Parsons’ sense) are inherent in 
the industrialization process. They are functionally interrelated with social structures 
through culture. The pattern variables may be viewed in terms of five polar dicho- 
tomies: 

a. Trend from diffusiveness toward functional specificity: increasing predominance 
of contractual relationships among individuals playing occupational roles specific to 
this relationship, notwithstanding other roles. 

b. Trend from particularism toward universalism: increasing prevalence of mem- 
bership in an occupational structure open to all who possess the requisite skills for 
the occupation, notwithstanding membership in any other social structure or category. 

c. Trend from ascription toward achievement: status and mobility of an individaul 
increasingly based on actual performance rather than on certain innate or automatically 
conferred qualities. 

d. Trend from affectivity toward affective neutrality: increasing suppression of 
immediate desires for long-range interests. 

e. Trend from collectivity-orientation toward self-orientation: increasing emphasis 
upon the individual’s concern with his own desires and needs rather than the sub- 
ordination of these to the society.4 
3. It is possible to study social processes in a given situation in terms of three 
ideal stages—initial, transitional, and resultant. , 

a. The initial stage is the basis from which change takes place. 

b. The transitional stage is the state of affairs during the process of change that 
is being studied. 

c. The resultant stage is the state of the structure at the end of the process. 


2 See Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1949; Marion J. Levy, Jr. The Structure of Society. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1952; selected essays in Bert F. Hoselitz, (ed.), The Progress of Under- 
developed Areas, Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1952; Wilbert E. Moore, Industriali- 
zation and Labor. Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 1951; George A. Theodorson, ‘‘Accept- 
ance of Industrialization and its Attendant Consequences for the Social Patterns of 
Non-Western Societies,” American Sociological Review, 1953, 18, pp. 477-484. 

3 See John Gillin, The Ways of Men. New York: Appleton-Century, 1948; cf., Rubin, 
op. cit., for application to the Plantation Area. 

4 See Talcott Parsons and E. A. Shils, Toward a General Theory of Action. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1952; Talcott Parsons, The Social System. Glencoe, Illinois: 

The Free Press, 1951; Levy, op.cit.; Hoselitz, op.cit.; Theodorson, op.cit.; Kingsley 

Davis, Human Society. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1949. 
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4. An élite may be viewed as a social category associated with positions of power. 
decision-making, and/or social control. Authority refers to the legitimate exercise of 
power. An élite may also be viewed as the idealized “image” of a society, related to 
the major value orientations and social control. Cultural definitions of élite for a 
given society are subject to the same processes of cultural change as are other aspects 
of a cultural .unfiguration.5 


Aspects of Social and Cultural Change 


The components of the situation in the Plantation Area which have 
given rise to cultural adjustments have been considered in detail elsewhere. 
Certain major value orientations or themes have also been analysed for this 
culture.® The focus of this paper is on social and cultural change inherent in 
the process of industrialization now taking place in the Plantation Area, We 
may consider the effects of mechanization and economic rationalization in the 
light of the polar pattern variables, noting that the Plantation Area is in a 
transitional stage. At the same time we must delineate those social forces 
inherent in industrialization that project the socio-cultural patterns of the 
future. 


1. From diffusiveness to functional specificity. The relationship between 
plantation owner and tenants traditionally involved the total way of life of 
the Plantation Area and its major economic, religious, and political values. 
The obligations of plantation owner toward his tenants took on the charac- 
teristics of fatherhood in relation to family counselling, religious instruction, 
sponsorship of religious associations, provision of welfare services for the 
widowed and aged, protection of those who ran afoul of the formal legal 
system (provided race-caste mores were not violated), provision of schools 
and supervision of the curriculum—to mention only a few institutional 
services where paternalism reigned. 


Tenants traditionally were obligated to “behave” within the race-caste 
moral and social order, to give diffuse institutional homage to the plantation 
owner master, Status of tenants was intimately related to the status of planta- 
tion owner or other white benefactors of Negroes. Plantation life involved 


5 See, for example, Vilfredo Pareto, Mind and Society. 4 vols. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935; Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. For recent studies in the Southeast, see Solomon Sutker, 
“The Jewish Organizational Elite of Atlanta, Georgia,’ Social Forces, 1952, 31, pp. 
136-143; Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1953. 


6 Three themes are developed for the Plantation Area: (1) Mastery of the land 
reoriented to mastery of the means of production; (2) conformity with the word of 
God; (3) “ideal” stratification of mankind. These themes are related to traditional 
major value orientations of the economic, religious, and political institutions of Plan- 
tation Area culture. The limits of this paper, especially its focus on industrialization, 
deal with major value orientations only tangentially, Further development of themes 
with respect to the pattern variables seems desirable. 
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subordination for tenants and Negroes in all institutional areas. Dependence 
on white approval entered into all facets of tenant and Negro life, especially 


where values of white supremacy might seem to be threatened by tenant or 
Negro activity. 


Industrialization in the South has brought with it the company town 
with many of the paternalistic features of the plantation. Yet economic 
rationalization of agriculture and industry implies the need for skilled and 
semi-skilled labor notwithstanding interpersonal relationships beyond the 
job, While race-caste still determines power relationships between whites 
and Negroes regardless of occupational status, the introduction of job quali- 
fications under Civil Service, equal pay for school tcachers based on qualifica- 
tion alone, the time-punch card in factory and on some farms, specific work 
hours in factory and on large farms, hourly rates of pay—all increasingly 
specific mutual obligations by contract—threaten the old patterns. No longer 
are the aged on the plantation assured security by the landlord. Plantation 
owners have come to recognize the county welfare services for the care of 
persons who are no longer able to produce (“productivity” being determined 
by race-caste as well as rational economic considerations). Segregation con- 
tinues in schools, churches, government offices, to be sure; yet within each 
race-caste association one finds that ‘specific qualifications for the job based 
on rational economic considerations are dominant. With the introduction of 
expensive machinery on farm and in factory, management cannot afford to 
risk unqualified personnel. Trade unionism has not yet made much headway 
in the Plantation Area, but its coming seems certain when we note trends 
in neighboring regions. With trade unionism and collective bargaining the 
traditional power structure must make adjustments, if not in fact collapse. 
Federal legislation on social security, minimum wages, and federal pressures 
on state governments for legislation on such matters as child labor, educa- 
tion, welfare of women, and loans for war veterans have influenced con- 
tractual trends based on occupational status and roles notwithstanding other 
social relationships of individuals in the Plantation Area. 


2. From particularism to universalism. As noted above, race-caste mores 
still maintain segregation in the main associations of the Plantation Area. Yet 
the out-migration of educated young people among both whites and Negroes 
has caused local leaders to consider ways of retaining the “best elements” 
of the population, notwithstanding their family origins. 


Movements in this direction include the introduction of vocational pro- 
grams in the schools, the sponsorship of in-service training programs for 
young people in industry and business, the introduction of industry into 
small towns and cities, local veterans’ aid programs, and the like. Notwith- 
standing the maintenance of racial segregation, there are movements among 
whites and white-approved movements within the Negro group to raise the 
levels of performance of church, school, agricultural, professional, civic, and 
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other associations. A separate-but-equal philosophy of opportunity for Negroes 
is still not carried out in practice, except in such occupations as teaching and 
other professions under Civil Service. And even here there are marked white- 
Negro differences in facilities, advancement, and prestige. 


Particularism still exists within the white group in the differential assign- 
ments of prestige and authority based on kinship, especially the number of 
slaves owned by one’s ancestors. There is nepotism in politics and in the 
chain of command on the job. It is not always the most efficient foreman 
who is assigned to the task, but rather the white man above the Negro or 
particular individuals according to familistic ties. The merit system has been 
introduced in government positions; but there is still a free area of appoint- 
ment, and local favorites can generally command better positions than others. 


The results of industrialization of the country have given rise to an 
increase in open admittance to occupations based on merit. In the Planta- 
tion Area the beginnings are found under Civil Service and in large factories, 
on commercial beef cattle ranches, and large lumbering operations. The 
chief obstacle remains race-caste. 


3. From ascription to achievement. As noted above, race-caste dominates 
the social mobility of individuals in the Plantation Area; yet with the 
mechanization of agriculture and the conversion from cotton to beef cattle 
and lumbering, it is possible for individual workers to achieve status based 
largely on possession of requisite skills for the job. These skills are gained 
in the vocational programs of the public schools and in extension programs 
for veterans and other adults. 


Because the plantation owners no longer need masses of labor on farms 
which have shifted to cattle raising, they have ceased to oppose the intro- 
duction of industry in town. The merchant group has achieved power and 
prestige as it has organized to bring in factories. Plantation commissaries have 
lost business to stores in the larger towns. Merchants’ and business men’s 
associations have begun to rival agrarian associations in status. While individ- 
ual merchants formerly either had low esteem because of low status family 
background, or had derived esteem because they were also plantation owners, 
the present-day merchant is completely town-centered and is achieving pres- 
tige in spite of his ancestry. The plight of plantation owners during the 
depression and their need to rely on federal aid programs tended to equalize 
prestige of both plantation owner and merchant groups. 


The newcomer whites still struggle against the old families, who have 
been able to transmit capital to their members through many generations, 
first in land and more recently in industrial investments. Status is often 
achieved by immigrants through cornering a standard-brands franchise for 
one’s store and in volunteering for active leadership in community promotion 
programs of the many civic associations. 
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Within the race-caste group, Negroes achieve status by education, through 
occupations requiring education and skills, and by active leadership in civic 
associations, many of them involving at the top echelon participation with 
white leaders. Negro race-consciousness, and achievement which proves the 
Negro can perform as well as the white man, are replacing ‘Uncle Tomism,” 
a philosophy of status based on service to the white man. 


The upper class Negro tends to be the professional man and the 
business man. Very often these categories benefit from segregation with its 
differential prescription of qualifications and assignment of publics. With 
the extension to Negroes of political franchise, liberal and vocational educa- 
tion, and professional and technical job opportunities, these groups make 
demands on the power structure that threaten traditional ascription of status 
even at the race-caste level. It is still a moot question in the Plantation Area 
whether the achievement of status will be “separate but equal’ or complete 
equality based on merit. 


4. From affectivity to affective-neutrality. The traditional patterns to up- 
hold white supremacy in the Plantation Area involved violence and coercion 
of the Negroes by whites, with protection’ for those Negroes who were faith- 
ful to race-caste mores. Yet the economic crisis of the area, together with 
mass exodus of Negroes, have caused younger generation whites, especially 
the newcomer merchants, to consider ways of retaining population through 
industrialization. In issues affecting preference for vocational training pro- 
grams or occupational positions, however, the social order still favors whites 
over Negroes. The race-caste mores with concomitant anxieties and fears 
dominate all else. 


A decline in intimacy in interpersonal relationships may be noted in 
the reduction of Negro domestic service, nursing, and other menial labor 
for unspecified hours, Federal and state welfare programs have made Negroes 
more independent of white philanthropy on a paternalistic basis. For their 
part, the younger generation whites prefer to leave to public agencies the 
care of the dependent. 


Upper class Negroes see whites only in formal situations; and, as the 
two race-caste status systems begin to parallel each other, the formalism is 
extended to middle class Negroes, especially those with full-time employment 
in industry. 


The opening of opportunities for Negro farming under federal agencies 
has promoted long-range planning programs for tenant-purchasers. These 
tenant farmers have had to suppress traditional spendthrift practices if 
sufficiently motivated to achieve independent status as farmers. Mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, with attendant investment requirements, has caused all 
farmers to consider the subordination of immediate desires to more long-range 
planning. If the traditional outbursts of spending, violence, and revelry have 
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been based on insecurities, anxieties, and frustrations, then steady employ- 
ment for persons who remain in the Plantation Area may be a key to the 
reduction of these tensions. With the reduction of the Negro ratio in the 
population, more whites are inclined to allow certain Negro groups to exer- 
cise quasi-political power. It is a question of how long it will be before all 
remaining groups participate and benefit from democratic political participa- 
tion in the Plantation Area. 


The requirements of industrialization for skilled labor have tended to 
reduce the number of domestic servants and share tenants who have sup- 
ported the traditional white supremacy power system. Welfare services have 
become more formalized. Intimate relationships have been replaced by proc- 
esses of avoidance. 


5. From collectivity to self-orientation. There are numerous examples 
in the Plantation Area of white real estate men, merchants, and industrialists 
who for rational economic reasons have subordinated white supremacy values 
to economic gain. In this manner many Negroes have been able to acquire 
land, housing, goods, and equipment despite their subordinate position in 
the society. More stores now permit Negroes to receive service on a non- 
segregated basis, to try on clothing, to receive delivery service, and other 
advantages once reserved for whites. The demands of the job have placed 
more qualified Negroes in positions of authority than was the case before 
industrialization. Money—its acquisition and disposal—has given power to 
groups previously disadvantaged by kinship backgrounds. Moreover, nepotism 
has declined with the necessity to place highly qualified persons on expensive 
machine operations and in positions of responsibility involving large economic 
investments and outlays. This is true of the commercial cattle farms, lumber- 
ing operations, and factories where kinship may have been a factor in the 
inception of the enterprise; but managerial and executive qualifications have 
generally weeded out incompetent family members by the second generation. 
It is common to find enterprises where a core of family members has bought 
out or otherwise dispossessed incompetent relatives. 


Individual whites and individual Negroes are beginning to interact in 
formalistic ways in economic activities. Paternalism, nepotism, and even 
white supremacy values are giving way to economic rationality. 


Plantation County at Mid-Century 


From this analysis in terms of pattern variables, it is clear that economic 
rationality and industrialization are forces for change in many areas of 
Plantation Area society. It is not possible within the limits of this paper 
to go into all of the institutional aspects of the configuration. 


The case study of Plantation County revealed concrete institutional 
structures in the process of change. Special attention was paid to the intro- 
duction of the merchant class, many of its members being newcomers to 
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the community, as an élite challenging the plantation owners. If the tradi- 
tional image of the society was based on the plantation owner’s agrarian, 
paternalistic, white supremacy value systems, we now have a new image 
based on the merchant and industrialist with values centered in the town, 
rational economic qualifications for jobs, and money as a medium for the 
achievement of power and prestige. Economic crisis and scientific-education 
movements have forced the traditional plantation owner to convert to a 
rational operation that might be called a factory-in-the-field.? The plantation 
house, domestic service, and other symbols of the old regime function for 
prestige and power only after the demands of rational economic institutions 
are met. Thus, emergent groups take on old symbols to give them added 
status. The two élite systems in white society have become symbolic, with 


intermarriage and amalgamation the final sign of the union of ascribed with 
achieved status. 


The cultural configuration of the Plantation Area at mid-century reveals 
a people in transition from feudal agrarianism to industrial mass society. 
Social and cultural change may be studied to advantage by historical methods. 
Yet it is important to make comparisons among contemporary case situations 
within the same culture area to test the reliability of theories of gradients of 
change. If the findings in other societies undergoing mechanization and in- 
dustrialization are useful for prediction, we might hypothesize a resultant 
stage of Plantation Area industrialization describable in terms of the pattern 
variable polarities. This might lead us to conclude that the days of the 
Plantation Area as a distinctive sub-culture of western technological civiliza- 


tion are numbered. The symbolism of the old élite becomes mere super- 
structure for the emergent élite. 


7 Rubin, op.cit. See Walter R. Goldschmidt, As You Sow. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1947, for development of the concept in an empirical study in the Far West. 
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Social Psychology of the South: 
Challenge Without Response 


E. Terry Prothro 


On many a Southern Sunday evening during the twenties and thirties 
I sat more or less enthralled while our preacher explored the mysteries of 
human nature. One of my favorite sermons was “Acres of Diamonds,” in 
which a fortune-seeker discovered after years of wandering that wealth was 
to be found in his own back yard. Today it seems that the homily can be 
applied with some justification to American social scientists. Many of us 
have traveled around the world, seeking out cultures different from our own, 
so that we could examine in a natural setting causes and effects which could 
not be produced in laboratory or classroom. Meanwhile the possibilities for 
such research in our own South have been left largely unexplored. 


Anthropologists and sociologists writing about the American scene usual- 
ly point out that the Southern sub-culture must be exempted from their 
generalizations to a greater or lesser extent. As a recent emigrant from the 
South, I am struck by the soundness of that judgment. As a social psychologist, 
I am struck by the neglect of its research implications. Change is everywhere 
apparent in the modern South, and many distinctive features of the Southern 
sub-culture are fading, but even the process of change is a valuable subject 
for research, The unflattering view is widespread that the South is something 
of a back yard for democracy, but the possibility of finding a wealth of re- 
search material in that back yard has been virtually ignored. 


Studies in the South as Cross-Validation 


One of the most vexing problems facing the social psychologist is that 
of generalizing from his data. Suppose we conduct a carefully controlled 
study at a Midwestern university to determine whether Catholic students are 
more likely to vote for members of their own religion when voting anony- 
mously than when voting by a show of hands. No matter how carefully the 
experiment is conducted, nor how many times it is repeated with the same 
result, it cannot give us information about Catholic students generally. If, 
for example, the relationship between voting behavior and religion is a 
function of minority status, then a repetition of the study in South Louisiana 
would yield quite different results. It is important to note that no statistical 
test of significance can overcome the difficulty inherent in investigations 
conducted in a single sub-culture where the relationship between variables 
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is a function of some aspect of that sub-culture. Here then would be the 
first contribution of the South as a center for research: it would provide an 


opportunity for the cross-validation of results obtained in studies conducted 
elsewhere. 


The need for cross-cultural validation of observations may seem obvious, 
but today’s leading textbooks in social psychology are filled with statements 
which have not yet met this requirement. The authors are usually well aware 
of the inadequacy of present information. Their aim is to answer important 
questions as best they can by presenting the data which are available. In 
order to evaluate the adequacy of these answers, let us examine three questions 
which our textbooks usually discuss. 


1. What is the effect of the type of group leadership on group and 
individual behavior? Some of the best known studies in social psychology 
have dealt with this problem. Lewin, Lippitt, and White! conducted a series of 
investigations into this question by organizing clubs of eleven-year-old Mid- 
western children along “democratic,” “‘laissez-faire,”’ and “authoritarian” 
lines. The results of these studies have been cited very extensively in discus- 
sions of how leadership affects behavior. Yet we know that eleven-year-old 
children bring with them to an experimental situation a wealth of previous 
experience and present expectations regarding club and group activity. The 
“leaders” in these studies were adults, and we can safely assume that home 
and school experiences will have determined the behavioral repertoire of 
children who are coping with adult leaders. If the subjects had grown in a 
permissive, “‘other-directed” culture and had attended schools where adults 
established limits but encouraged expression of initiative in a cooperative 
fashion, then the results of the studies reveal the effect of three kinds of 
organization upon children with that type of background. Would a group of 
mountain children react similarly? Would children from a strict, “old- 
fashioned” school respond in the same manner? How would lower-class 
white or Negro children respond to the different adult leaders? Answers to 
these and similar questions could tell us much about the generality of the 
Iowa observations. The South obviously affords ready-made situations for 
the investigation of important issues in the field of group processes. There 
is hardly an experiment on behavior in group situations which would not be 
enriched by repetition with groups drawn from a different sub-culture. 


2. Are ethnic prejudices related to religious affiliation? The student of 
social psychology can find in the average introductory text much information 


1 These investigations have been reported by the authors in at least seven different 
places. An excellent condensation of some of the findings can be found in R. Lip- 
pitt and R. K, White, “An Experimental Study of Leadership and Group Life,” 
Readings in Social Psychology, Swanson, G. E.; Newcomb, T. M.; and Hartley, 
E. L. (eds.), New York: Henry Holt, 1952. This report also lists other places 
where additional data on these studies can be found. 
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on this subject. Persons who are more closely identified with religion, he 
reads, are more likely than are others to be prejudiced against racial and 
religious minorities. Catholics are more anti-Negro than are others. Jews 
are more favorable toward Negroes than are Christians. Negroes rate various 
white ethnic and religious groups in the same order as do white students. 
All of these assertions are justified by experiments with college students in 
the East or West, and all are widely quoted. Yet Irish Catholics differ from 
French Catholics, second-generation Jews differ from assimilated Jews, 
Negroes in the Deep South show patterns of ethnic hostility different from 
those of Negroes living farther North, and even the role of the church as a 
determiner of attitudes is different in the South. Indeed it seems possible 
from the work which has already been done in the South that not one of the 
assertions will stand under cross-cultural check.? 


3. Can prejudice be attributed to authoritarian personality traits? Since 
the publication of The Authoritarian Personality® in 1950 a flood of research 
has supported its contention that there is a personality type which is found 
in the bigot. The individual who develops this type of personality, presumably 
because of childhood experiences, is authoritarian, conservative, and ethnocen- 
tric. His ethnocentrism is generalized, so that he is prejudiced against all 
minorities. The studies for The Authoritarian Personality were conducted 
principally on the West Coast, but evidence from the Mid-West and East 
indicates tt>+ its observations are valid over a wide area. Are they valid in 
the South? surely the problem of anti-Negro prejudice in the South is one 
of the most serious confronting the nation, and one of concern to liberal 
people (and to Communists) everywhere. If this problem arises from child- 
rearing pracices, which produce authoritarian personalities, then its solution 
might seerm Te lie in measures as yet untried by those concerned with race 
relations in the South. Cross-cultural validation of these investigations 
would have enormous practical as well as theoretical significance. The small 
amount of evidence already available in the South suggests that factors other 
than personality type enter into the “American dilemma.’’* But here again 
the need is for more research below the Mason-Dixon line. 


The repetition of experiments in a different sub-culture has more value 
than the purely negative one of eliminating faulty conclusions. If a relation- 
ship holds in one area and not in another, then this fact itself tells us much 


2 Crutchfield, R. S. ‘Social Psychology and Group Processes,” Annual Review of 
Psychology, 1954, 5, p. 195; Prothro, E. T. and Jensen, J. A., “Interrelations of 
Religious and Ethnic Attitudes in Selected Southern Populations,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1950, 32, 45-49. 

8 Adorno, T. W., et al, The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper, 1950. 

4 Christie, R. and Garcia, J; “Subcultural Variation in Authoritarian Personality,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1951, 46, 457-469. Prothro, E. T., 
“Ethnocentrism and Anti-Negro Attitudes in the Deep South,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1952, 47, 105-108. 
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about the “cause” of the relationship. If studies can be repeated in different 
areas without much change in results, then we can assume that the factors 
responsible for the results lie in the factors which those cultures share. Thus 
many urban-rural differences in ethnic attitudes hold in the South as elsewhere, 
and the effectiveness of selecting leaders by the leaderless group discussion 
technique has been demonstrated in the lower Mississippi Valley as well as 
in the Ohio Valley.5 The “use of subjects from different sections of the 
nation makes possible the application of John Stuart Mills’ methods of 
agreement and difference in important instances where laboratory manipula- 
tion of the subjects’ lives is not possible. 


Opportunities for Research of National Import 


There are some problems of social psychology, and of social science in 
general, which can be studied better in the South than anywhere else. Some 
of these problems could be studied by a visiting research team, but others 
are of such continuing significance that the only solution would appear to be 


establishing research centers in the South. A few of these problems are listed 
below. 


What is the effect on a culture and people of the sudden introduction of 
industrialization? One of the aims of the United States Technical Cooperation 
Administration (Point IV) is the introduction of industrial ajathinery and 
electric power into the economic activities of predominately agricultural 
countries, It is expected that even a modest amount of industrialization can 
have profound effects. Until recently most of the South was af agricultural 
area depending on outside sources for manufactured produé#s, fhe changes 
which have occurred in much of the South in recent years are $iaiélar to those 
which we hope to effect abroad. How are these cultural elements assimilated ? 
How do they affect the pattern of living? How quickly do the jocal residents 
adapt? Do they all profit from the change, or are some groups #ffected more 
profoundly? The psychological problems attendant upon induétrialization 
are of enormous world significance, and much information could be gained 
from studies of those sections of our nation where those changes have 
recently taken place. 


How do government power projects affect a culture? The T.V.A. is 
probably the best-known valley authority in the world and it is a model for 
people everywhere. Yet psychologists have done little work on the reactions 
of the inhabitants of the Tennessee Valley to the changes made by the 
Authority. Neither their changing attitude toward the T.V.A. nor the effect 
which the T.V.A. has had on their lives has been explored adequately. Social 
scientists in the agency have conducted economic research, and have observed 
the natives’ reactions to specific projects, but even these studies have not 





5 Bass, B, M., “The Leaderless Group Discussion,” Psychological Bulletin, in press. 
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been widely available to scholars. Psychologists in the agency have limited 
their work to selection and classification. Persons unacquainted with the 
region often assume that the inhabitants of the valley view the T.V.A. as a 
complete success. If this assumption were true, then the techniques employed 
should be studied carefully by those hoping to introduce similar changes 
elsewhere. If the assumption is not true, then study of the valley region 
should serve as a warning to those who neglect the human problems accom- 
panying technological change. Such study at home might help to avoid failure 
of Point IV programs abroad. Ideally this study should have begun two 
decades ago, but even now there is much information that could be obtained. 


There are many other problems which seem especially suited for study 
in Dixie. Each year the number of persons who retire to the Gulf States 
increases, As yet the students of later maturity have taken little advantage 
of this concentration of subject material. Recently President Eisenhower sug- 
gested that the voting age should be reduced to eighteen years so that persons 
in early maturity might exercise the franchise. At this point too in the 
developmental scale we find neglected opportunity—the State of Georgia has 
had an eighteen-year minimum voting age for several years. 


Need for Research in Southern Problems 


In the winter of 1953 the Supreme Court once more heard briefs on 
whether or not segregation in public schools of certain Southern states 
violated the guarantees of the Fourteenth Amendment. Opponents of segre- 
gation emphasized the psychological damage which such a policy caused. 
Although almost all psychologists would agree with the opinions expressed 
in the anti-segregation briefs, there is actually very little concrete information 
available on this subject. The Supreme Court has been asked to rule on an 
issue which is of concern to many psychologists and which clearly involves 
psychological problems. Yet psychologists have only recently begun systematic 
study of these problems and have now little direct information. If schools 
for Negroes and Whites were equal as well as separate, what effects would 
segregation have on the personalities of the children? Would these effects 
be different from those where segregation results from locating schools in 
all-white and all-Negro sections of Northern cities? The dearth of social 
psychologists in the South has made it impossible to answer these questions 
except by analogy from studies in the Army and elsewhere.5 


The index of the revised Readings in Social Psychology,® published 
under the auspices of the SPSSI, contains only one entry under “segregation,” 
and that one refers to an article on housing in New York City. Other articles 
in the volume throw some light on this problem, however. A study by the 


5 See, however, “Desegregation: An Appraisal of the Evidence,” Journal of Social 
Issues, 1953, 9, No. 4. 


6 Swanson, G. E., et al (eds.) Readings in Social Psychology. New York: Holt, 1952. 
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Information and Education Division of the U.S. Army reports attitudes of 
white soldiers toward having companies made up on both white and Negro 
platoons.? Another study® of attitudes toward Negroes compared children 
from Southern all-white schools, children from all-white schools in New 
York, and children from mixed schools in New York. An intresting feature 
of both of these last two studies is that very slight differences were noted 
between Northern and Southern subjects. Perhaps additional study will 
reveal that the stereotype of the Southerner as the “pure bigot’ is an over- 
simplification. 


Other problems growing out of the special position of the Negro in our 
society have been equally neglected. The status of Negroes is markedly 
different in different localities, and the rate of change in status also varies 
greatly from one part of the South to another. Opportunity for action re- 
search is almost unlimited. In this connection it should be noted that there 
is today a serious shortage of Negro social psychologists who could partici- 
pate in this research. The well-known contributions of those already in the 
field, such as James Bayton of Howard, simply highlight this need. Casual 
observation at several Southern universities gives the impression that rela- 
tively few capable Negro scholars choose psychology as their area of speciali- 
zation. Of the social sciences, political science and sociology seem to have 
much greater appeal. If social psychology is to meet the research challenge of 
the South, steps must first be taken to recruit and train young Negro psycholo- 
gists. The inadvisability of using white interviewers for Negro interviewees is 
obvious, but it is not only in the gathering of data that the shortage of Negro 
psychologists would be felt. In the formulation of hypotheses and interpreta- 
tion of data it is also important to have persons who understand the problem 
from extensive first-hand experience. 


Several investigators have reported that anti-Semitism is stronger in the 
North and West than in the South, and stronger in urban than in rural areas. 
As industrialization of the South proceeds, interchange of population with 
other areas increases, and techniques of transportation and communication 
improve, this norm of prejudice may be assimilated by Southerners. If so, 
the process would be an important subject of study. If not, this might have 
implications for the “scapegoat” and ‘“‘frustration-aggression” theories of 
prejudice, The socio-psychological problems which grow out of the changing 
conditions in the South should be of general theoretical interest. 


Current Research 


One can speak of the opportunities for research of a socio-psychological 
nature in the South as a “challenge without response” only by employing a 


7 ibid, pp. 502-506. 
8 ibid, pp. 491-501. 
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certain amount of literary license. Although there are wide areas which are 
unexplored, and the present research is by no means commensurate with the 
magnitude of the opportunity, there is some excellent research being done in 
the South today. More important, there are indications that the amount of 
research being produced is on the increase, Several factors are contributing to 
this acceleration. 


First, the number of psychologists in the South is increasing. From Texas 
to Virginia there are eleven state psychological associations. Data published 
by the American Psychological Association show that the post-war increase 
in the number of psychologists in the South has been proportionate to the 
increase in the number elsewhere. Moreover, the South has enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally sharp increase in the number of non-academic psychologists. It can 
be argued that in an area where there are few psychologists, and where 
almost all of those are in academic work, those few psychologists will have 
rather little opportunity for research. If, as has often been said, “science is a 
social phenomenon,” then isolated scholars are less likely to be productive 
than are other scholars. As the number of psychologists in an area increases, 
a point is reached where minimum routine academic needs are surpassed, and 
where there are enough people in one locality for social facilitation to take 
place. When that point is passed, the amount of research produced increases 
rapidly. According to this “surplus energy” hypothesis, the South can be 
expected to increase its research output at a rate higher than the national 
average even though its increase in psychologists is not disproportionately 
high. 


The sharp increase in the number of non-academic psychologists in this 
region can be attributed to the expanding functions of the federal govern- 
ment. Randolph Field, Pensacola Air Station, Maxwell Air Force Base—to 
name but three—are today important centers of psychological research, Much 
of this research is aimed at problems in social psychology. Even the clinical 
psychology program of the Veterans Administration has brought to the 
South many capable scholars and students who have contributed much to the 
stimulation of social research. In a very real sense, the federal government is 
today aiding scholarship in the South. 


The American Psychological Association has long been actively interested 
in the scientific use of manpower, and particularly in the use of psychologists. 
There is evidence that the organization will take positive steps to insure 
maximum utilization of the scholars in the South. In 1953 the Council of 
Representatives of the association established a Committee on Participation 
in Association Affairs with C, M. Langhorne of Emory University as chair- 
man. One of the main aims of this committee is to discover neglected talent 
which can be put to use by the profession. It can be predicted that the 
Committee will find much such talent below the Mason-Dixon line. 
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The research challenge presented to social psychology by the modern 
South is clear. No one concerned with contemporary social issues can ignore 
changing events in this segment of the nation. To date social psychology has 
not risen to the challenge, but here too there is prospect of change. There 
is reason to hope that this article might have been entitled “Challenge with 
Delayed Response.” 
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Letter to The Editor 
A Criticism. of Melby and Smith’s “Academic 
Freedom in a Climate of Insecurity”* 


Ralph H. Gundlach and Bernard F. Riess 


Post-graduate Center for Psychotherapy, New York City. 


We had looked forward to the “Academic Freedom” issue of the Journal of 
Social Issues. This should have been a number dealing directly with a highly crucial, 
controversial and pivotal topic. There is urgent need in academic and non-academic 
circles for a clear analysis of the facts and the issues which will lead to a bold set 
of conclusions and recommendations. We were wishfully thinking of the 1940 SPSSI 
whose brochure stated: “This is a political era and psychologists are not unaffected 
thereby: indeed the existence of science itself is dependent upon the maintenance and 
development of a democratic structure.” 


Careful reading of the ISSUE leaves us sorely disappointed. The era has not 
changed to become un-political. The change seems to lie in the thinking of the editors 
of the ISSUE. Sober reflection makes us sure that the deficiencies are not the result of 
any limitation in the capacities or resources of the Editors; but of a self-censorship, 
a self-imposed conformity to the very climate which the ISSUE sets out to analyze. 


It is a very serious thing that this fear has struck the leaders of SPSSI. We 
present our severest criticisms of this ISSUE because we feel that a clear and strong 
stand by SPSSI on academic freedom is essential to the future of the Society. The 
criticisms which we raise fall into four areas which should but have not been ade- 
quately treated. 


1. What are the fundamental questions involved in the question of academic 
freedom? How is it related to civil liberties and to the Constitution, to basic orienta- 
tions in our way of life? If, as we believe, civil rights are at the root of a democratic 
society, their importance is paramount as a principle. There is no meaning for aca- 
demic freedom or civil rights if they are not universally applied even to unpopular 
minorities or deviant groups. There is an “all-or-nothing” governing principle here 
too. 


The Editors of the ISSUE make no analysis of the importance of their topic. 
Dean Melby asserts that he strongly favors academic freedom and opposes it for Com- 
munists. What it is that he defines as Communism is hard to determine since he iden- 
tifies it with economic determinism, statism, intellectual slavery, conspiracy, disease, 
militarism and industrial power in the U.S.S.R. and as the antagonist of the U.S.A. in 
a moral and spiritual conflict. 


There is currently a wide spread custom of university heads to declaim their 
belief in academic freedom and then to retract, to make a patriotic exception, to deny 
it to Communists and, by extension, to persons accused of Communism, to persons 
who do not sufficiently prove their anti-Communism. The rationale is that it is “un- 
thinkable” that a Communist can follow his own convictions in pursuit of the truth. 


* This Journal, Volume 9, No. 3, 1953. 
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Is there any real basis for the current practice of an a4 priori ruling that Com- 
munists “lack intellectual integrity” and are any more unfit to teach than are persons 
who adhere to any other conceptual system? The Editors could have de-emotionalized 
the concept and compared the residue of Communists and of those popularly so label- 
led with members of other groups who seem to retain civil liberties, i.e. Keynesians, 
militarists, Christian Scientists, Catholics or Hullians or Tolmanians. Which groups 
are so bound to their conceptual system that they “cannot follow the truth wherever 
it leads . . .” and who, thereby, should be deprived of their positions or civil liber- 
ties? Should not some analysis have been made of the magic thinking which underlies 
the new “‘devil,"” Communism? What is the social psychological history of prior un- 
popular minorities? These are questions whose consideration is notably absent in the 
ISSUE. 


2. What are the important facts today about academic freedom? How many 
teachers have been dismissed? What were the charges against them? How were the 
charges documented and tried? What changes in tenure in colleges and universities 
have been brought about by the dismissals? How many schools now employ “loyalty 
screening” of applicants? How far has “loyalty” surveillance of class rooms, libraries 
and community activities permeated the scene? How does the hunt for campus ‘“‘dis- 
loyals” fit in with attacks upon “disloyals” in government, in labor? How does this 
fit into the program of special-interest groups such as published by the Chamber of 
Commerce in 1946? What has been and may be the consequence in terms of fun- 
damental educational policy of the N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission Report 
of 1950 which said of the schools “We must maintain our part in the cold war... 
If the schools develop programs that contribute to the nation’s needs in times of crisis, 
and if they can convince the public that their contributions are useful, then education 
can command the support it will deserve as an instrument of national policy.” 
(p.30.35). 


Drs. Melby and Smith ignore the search for facts and neglect mention of the 
problems. The “‘content” section of the ISSUE has two articles on polling information, 
one essay on British universities and their customs and the interesting and important 
participant-observer article by Sanford on the California Oath question, although the 
latter had already been published elsewhere. 


Dr. Smith deplores the lack of information about differences in American colleges. 
Why does he fail to utilize comparative information available from other persons who 
were participant-observers in other academic freedom cases on other campuses—even 
on the campus of his co-editor? Dean Melby also ignores two notorious dismissals at 
N.Y.U. and yet he can say of academic circles that “there is a curious fog of insecurity, 
fear and confusion” .. . “there is no real hazard to free expression in a large proportion 
of our campuses except a psychological one.” Speaking of his own campus he says, 
“I feel confident one can be as vital and forward looking as he pleases if he avoids 
conspiracy and conducts himself as any teacher should.” Did his own administration 


prove conspiracy and unbecoming conduct in the dismissals of Dr. Lyman Bradley, © 


head of the German Department and of Dr. E. B. Burgum, professor of Literature? 
The former was dismissed for refusing to divulge to the Justice Department the names 
and addresses of recipients and the identity of contributors to the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Committee, names which Franco would also like. Dr. Burgum was dismissed because 
of his use of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution when questioned about beliefs 
and associations irrelevant to his work as a teacher. Indeed, notice of suspension was 
already under his door on his return from the Committee hearing. Here are cases 
which Dr. Melby could have studied, documented and analyzed to dispel the “fog” 
and to determine how they affect the vital and forward looking behavior which he 
claims possible at N.Y.U. 


3. What are the causes and consequences of the current ‘‘climate of insecurity”? 
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Many people have suggested that there are parallels to the rise of German Fascism 
in current American social history. Some look upon “anti-communism” as routine 
political campaign strategy. Others look upon the stories of spy plots, apparatus and 
security risks as true and fear-inspiring indications of present danger of civil disaster. 
Psychologists surely know about propaganda and the avenues of communication, in- 
security and conformity, scape-goating and projected aggression, What lies below the 
surface here? What tell-tale clues are there which show the aims and motivations 
of our varied social and economic forces? 


The only reference by the Editors to these matters is to point out that the 
public has been anti-communist and in favor of restriction of civil liberties for many 
years. That people are really more afraid of anti-communists than of communists is 
unconsciously revealed by Dr. Smith when he assigns the crisis of today to the forces 
of “Malarkeyism” and the spokesmen of “bigotry and reaction.” But that vague 
gesture is about as far as the author dares carry his analysis. 


4. What recommendations and conclusions do the Editors offer for our under- 
standing and guidance for action? Dean Melby gallantly dismisses it all as a fog in 
our academic heads and bids us freely educate our students and the community. Dr. 
Smith finds that academic freedom is a rarely attained ideal, developed in the elite, 
privately endowed institutions and permeating to various degrees down to the public, 
mass educational colleges. He also advocates more research. It is our feeling that 
there is little in the entire ISSUE that would not be acceptable to any Board of Re- 
gents, Association of Colleges and Universities, state and federal security boards, legis- 
lative un-American activities and investigating committees, national business and 
patriotic societies—to everyone, perhaps, ‘except that minority who feel the actual or 
potential pinch cn their own academic and civil liberties. ; 
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